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Agriculture ia a human activity that takea ita shape from 
ita interactibna with nature and the reat of the abciety in which 
it is practiced. All but the most primitive of societies have 
had ah agriculture^ and even the huhter-gather^^ra practiced 
rudimentary forms of environmental management^ whether they were 
cdhacibualy aware b£ doing ab^ br not^ Althbugh the practice o£ 
agrii^uiture is a virtually universal component of all human 
aocie£iea^ the purposes and goala that a society hoped to achieve 
through agriculture have been variable • if we are to resolve the 
crisis facing agriculture today <nbt to mention the^ perhap.s, 
more difficult problems we shall face in the future) we must have 
a clear sense of agriculture's purpose and goals within American 
society » and we must real ize that the goals for agriculture that 
we have taken for granted may not always be mutually compatible* 
or mutually shared by all Americans. 

Before saying anything about the gbals bf American agricul- 
ture^ it is important to recognize that the social goals or 
purposes of agriculture may be quite different from the 
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individual eroals of people who are involved in agriculture. An 
individual may be involved in agriculture^ either as a farmer or 
in a service rble^ because he wants to provide a good living for 
hia family^ or because ahe enjoya working with animaia^ or being 
able to spend time outdoors. There is an important social good 
which consists in individuals being able to fulfill such goals, 
but these private goals are not what 1 have in mind when I talk 
about the goala of agriculture. Apart from the goals that are 
set by individual farmers and agricultural service workers^ 
agriculture contributes in various ways to the public good^ to 
the well-being of everyone in society* employed in agriculture or 
hot. Furthermore* Americ^Ah society is structured so as to depend 
upon agriculture for this contribution in order for the larger 
whole of society to function as intended. It is in this sense 
that agriculture has a social purpose^ that agriculture has goals 
which must be sought has a matter of moral duty^ and it is these 
goals that will be the main focus of my remarks. 

The Goals of— Aaricu^lta re Today 
It has almost become a cliche to talk about a crisis in 
American agriculture. Changes in agricultural practices and in 
the structure of American agriculture have been discussed in 
every major newspaper and on eivery major television news broad- 
casts The litany of issues that have been discussed includes the 
impending bankruptcy of perhaps 20^ of ail U. S. family farmers* 
the related difficulties of the farm credit system that threaten 
the U. 5. economy as a whole, the effects of farm failures on the 
thousands of rural communities that support U. S. agriculture. 
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the concen'brat.idh of economic power into fewer hands •n the 
agricultural aectbr^ the increasing rieks of ©oil erosion and 
resource depletion aa farmers neglect conservation practices in 
order to assure short term cash income, and the failure of 
government and the land grant universities to develop policy and 
research programs that do not interfere with farm decision 
making, favoring the creation of larger production units, and 
hence hastening the downfall of the medium scale farm. this list 
of issues is not complete. There has also been concern over the 
safety of chemically intensive cultural practices^ and with 
regard to U. S. agriculture's cbntributibn to aiiieviating world 
hunger. It would require the full time aiioted to me simply to 
list in sufficient detail ail the issues and problems that have 
been associated with the phrase "crisis in American agriculture." 
The crisis in American agriculture refers in some general way to 
ail these things. It is tempting to look for a single cause or 
force that could be responsible for all these difficulties^ or to 
seek a majic bullet that could relieve them all at bhcei tb do 
so, howe -r, presupposes that we have a clear picture of what a 
healthy agriculture would look like, and this, in torn, presup- 
poses a clear understanding bf agriculture's goals. 

All the talk abbut the farm crisis, however, has been rather 
short oh any discussibn about the goals of agriculture. It is as 
if everybne knows what a healthy agriculture would look like> 
thus it goes without saying that Americans share a common set of 
goals or expectations for agriculture. Yet there would almost 
certainly be a great deal of controversy about which bf the 
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issues listed above is most crucial or^ indeed, even genuinely 
problematic. la the £arm credit problem more important to the 
overall health of American agriculture than the fact that some 
20,000 farm families must find a new way to make a living? Is 
soil erosion a problem at all? there will be disagreement among 
ua when we try to answer these more specific questions, and it. is 
the lack of agreement on specific issues that indicates the need 
for us to spend some time thinking about the goals of agricul- 
tures Although we may still disagree about means, we cannot hope 
to address the crisis in agriculture if we cannot agree on the 
social purposes we expect bur agriculture to fulfill - 

The debate and discussion of the current farm crisis has hot 
been entirely devoid of statements oh the goals of Americah 
agricuture, however. Two goals surface dccasiohaly in discus- 
sions of agriculture. They are productivity and efficiency . 
These two goals figure implicitly in many statements about the 
curreht farm crisis^ even when they are not mentioned explicitly. 
Furthermore^ it should not be too surprising that these goals 
recieve no more discussion than they do, for it really does go 
without saying that the contribution that any industry makes to 
the functioning of the economy as a whols can be defihed in terms 
of the goods or services it produces i and the efficiency with 
which they are produced. Productivity and efficiency are econom- 
ic concepts that state ecohomic goals ^ but these economic goals 
have moral sighif icahce . Productivity and efficiency can be 
stated as legitimate social goals for agriculture only if we can 
tihderstand these economic concepts iri light of the social and 
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moral values that our society ia dedicated to further and ad- 
vance. 

The simplest statement of Aineric«'3 social and moral purpose 
is, perhaps, in the preamble to the United States Constitution - 
We the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic: tranquili- 
ty, provide for the common defence^ promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity^ do ordain and establish this Conatiturion 
for the United States of America. 
The key pharae here is "promote the general welfare." Activities 
that help Americans acquire the things th^y want are, other 
things being equals good. Commercial activities, the production 
of goods and services, exist in a capitalistic society to the 
extent that people want them badly enough to pay for them. The 
production of goods and services is, therefore^ a social valuer 
and part of the social and moral goal of any commercial segment: 
of our economy is simply to provide those goods and services our 
society demands. Productivity is expressed as a goal for agri- 
culture whenever someone says that "The farmer is the one that 
feeds us all^" or that American agriculture must "feed the 
world." Productivity is the goal that is implied in the oumper 
sticker "If you eat> you're involved in agricul ture . " In our 
society, the vast majority of os depend upon commercial agricul- 
ture for the food that we eat. This food goes beyond something 
that we want. As a necessity for life, the production of food 
and fiber is an absolute requirement for the general welfare i 
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bbvioua as it may seem, it is important to recognize that the 
prbductibn b£ £bod and fiber for general consumption is c kesy 
social and moral goal for agriculture in modern day American 
society. Furthermore^ it is iiRpiort^int to recognize that the 
production of food and fiber is hot a universal social and moral 
goal for agriculture^ and^ indeed^ was probably not a goal for 
American agriculture at the time that the Preamble to the Consti- 
tution was written; but this point will be discussed more care- 
fully later. 

The question of efficiency is a more difficult one. Econom- 
ic definitions bf efficiency will vary from one to another. The 
basic idea, however, is that the productive resources of a 
society can arranged in a number bf different ways, and that some 
arrangements will be capable bf producing more of what people 
want than others. The i7th century English philosopher John 
Locke gave an early fbrmuiation of the social value of efficiency 
3S it applies to agricu-^ture in his discussion of property rights 
from The 2nd Treatise of Government . He wrote: 

.^..he that incloses land, and has a greater plenty of the 
conviencies of life from ten ceres, than he could have from 
an hundred left to nature, may truly b^ said to give ninety 
acres to mankind: for his labbur hbw supplies him with 
provisions out of ten acres, which were but the product of 
an hundred lyinq in common. 

Locke's idea is simply that agriculture makes a more efficient 

use of land than does foraging from the land left in its natural 



John Locke^ S econd Treatise of Government ed . by C.B. 
Macphersbn, ( i ndianapblis : 1980, Hackett Publishing Co.), pD 
23-24 i 
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state. This efficiency is a social goal because, as Locke puts 
it, the efficiency achieved "may truly be said to give ninety 
acres to mankind. 

Efficiency ia a problematic social goal because it ia 
difficult to define in terms that reflect thei diveirsity of 
resources in agricultural production i In the passage quoted from 
John Locke, it is efficient use of land that is at issue. 
Throughout the history of American agriculture, land efficiency 
has never been as important as labor efficiency. There has 
always been plenty of lands more frequently the efdficient farmer 
is the one who has made the best use of available labor-^ More 
recently, there has been a great deal of talk about energy 
efficiency. Under a criterion of energy efficiency^ American 

agriculture does rather poorly when compared to peasant agricul- 

_ _ 3 - - 

turea pf the developing world. Yet another type of efficiency 

ia coat efficiency. A mode of production is cost efficient if It. 

gets the best return on input coats i Cost efficiency leaves out 

important resources, too; Permanent soil or water loss is not 

something one pays for as an input cost, hence it may be left out 

of coat efficiency calculationa . ^ Aa a social goal, efficiency 



Gilbert C- Fite, Am e fican Fa rmers ( Bloomington , IN: 1981, 
University of Indiana Press), p 115. 



(Tbtowa, NJ: 1977^ Allanheldj, Oamun & Co.) 
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Sandra S. Batie, •'Soil Conaervation Policy for the Future." 

The Farm and Food System in Transition #23 <Cooperative Extension 

Service, Michigan State University, East Lansing, MI 1964). 
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would need to reflect all the resources that go into agricuiturai 
production, but though w© can say what efficiency means for any 
given one resource, it is very difficult to say what it would be 
for all of them. As such^ efficiency becomes difficult to 
meaaurop and it is a matter of some controversy as to which 
resources it is most important to use efficiently. These prob- 
lems hotwi thstanding^ the general notion of efficiency can be 
recognized as a legitimate social and moral goal for agriculture, 
since like productivity, efficiency speaks to the way that 
agricuiturai production contributes to the general welfare of 
society at large. 

The recognition that efficiency and productivity are genuine 
goal© for today's agriculture should not be interpreted to mean 
that these goals are unproblematic . indeed, there can be many 
sources of conflict i.i determining how these gcciis are to be 
sought, and how our progress toward them is to be measured. 
Although the issue of how these two goi.is arr to be xnter^^reted 
is an importan-^-. one, it is beyond the scope of the prs^ent 
diacussibh. If we can understand that productivity and efficien- 
cy represent social goals for our agriculture> ">-^,thout recrard to 
how these general concepts might be interpreted> then we have 
made some progress toward understanding the moral purpose that 
agriculture is expected to fulfill in present day American 
society. The second important point to reaiiie is that produc- 
tivity and efficiency become important social goals for agricul- 
ture not because of what agriculture is in itself, but because of 
the place of agriculture in our present arrangement of social and 
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ecdndmic affairs. Although it almost goes without saying that 
the goals b£ agriculture are to produce vital neceaaitiea of 
and to produce them in a way that makes efficient use of our 
productive resources^ this statement of agriculture's social 
goals would not have seemed obvious two hundred years ago. 
Indeed^ when Thomas Jefferson made his famous remarks on the 
importance of agriculture to whe new American republic, produc- 
tivity and efficiency did riot figure in his thinking at all. We 
can obtain a sense of perspective, d sense of the relativity of 
our own goala for agriculture, by looking at the goals that 
Jefferson set. for 18th century American agriculture. The con- 
trast of goals then and now can then give us a basis for evaluat- 
ing the goals that guide our agriculture today. 

The-&dala of Acrricuiture Yesterday 
Jefferson's views on the moral virtues of farming are part 
of the stock rhetoric on American agriculture. He wrote in his 
Notes on the State of Virc?inia , 

those who labour in the earth are the chosen pebble of God^ 
if ever he had a chosen people, whose breasts he has made 
hia peculiar deposit for substantial and genuine virtue* . . s 
Corruption of mbrals in the mass of cultivators is a 
phaehomegon bf which ho age nor nation has furnished an 
example . 

The letter to John Jay in 1785 contains the most quoted 
passage, "Cultivators of the earth are the most valuable citi- 
zensc They are the most vigorous, the most independant, the most 



Thomas Jeffersoni Writincrs (New York: Literary Classics of 
the United States, inc., IS84) p. 290. 
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virtuous^ & they are tied to their country wedded to it's 
liberty & interests by the most lasting bonds. These passages 
are cited so frequently that they have almost lost meaning. They 
can be used to praise or condemn virtually any chan^^ or develop- 
went in American agriculture. In order to determine the moral 
and social goals that Jefferson saw for agriculture^ it is 
necessary to give some attention to both the content and context 
of his remarks. 

One of the great cohtompbrary interpretors of Jefferson ''s 
agrarian vision is poet and essayist Wendell Berry. Berry ties 
Jefferson's remarks on the virtues of farming to his conviction 
that democratic liberty is human birthright, but a right to 
protected and cultivated through education and moral development: 
"i..to keep themselves free, [Jefferson] thought, a people must 
be stable, economically independent^ and virtuous . . . Cand3 he 
believed . . . that these qualities were most dependably found in 
the farming people. *■ According to Wendell Berry, the "lasting 
bonds" Jefferson spoke of in his letter to Jay went beyond those 
of economics and property^ and were derived from ef facts of 
farming and farm life on the development of moral character. 
Berry quotes Jefferson on induatriallata to contract hia viewa on 
the effects of agriculture: 

Jefferson wrote: "I consider the class of artificers as the 
panderera of vice, and the instruments by which the 



Jefferson, Writiho^ . p S18. 

^Wendell Berry, The Unsettling of America . (San Francisco: 

1978, Sierra Club Books) ^ p 143. 
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iibertiea oi" a country are generally overturned." By 
"artificeraV he meant manufacturera^ and he made no diatiric- 
tlon between labor and management .... cfhe quote] auggeata 

^^ ^^^^ manuf acturera in auapicion becauae their valuea 
were already becoming abatract , enabling them to be • abcial- 
iy mobile" and therefore^ aubject pre-eminently to the 
motivea o£ aelf -intereat . 

Je££eraon thua found the farm to be 4a auperior environment for 
the cultivation of a moral aenae^ and the occupation of the 
farmer to be a auperior activity for the development of moral 
virtuea. Theae themea repreaent the keya to Jefferaon'a state- 
ment of adcial and moral gbala for agriculture: the anchoring of 
self interest in a community^ and the necessity of self reliance. 

Like many moral and political theorists of his time, Jeffer- 
aon was mindful of the importance of aelf -interest in individual 
decxaione. He and the other founding fathers say their task as 
one which would marry self -interest to social unity (and^ there- 
by • to a broadei^ concept of the good) rather than to dissolution » 
to avarice^ unrestrained competition and social chaos. Jeiferson 
reasoned that an economy based upon agriculture would be superior 
to one in which self- interests cotiid be attached to movable and 
cbhsumabie assets . Jefferson could never have comprehended 
agricultural practices which accept permanent soil and water loss 
as a coat of production. The farmer was tied to his land; the 
good of the land was identical to the farmer ^s self interest - 
Since a farmer must stay in one spot, he must learn to get alone? 
with his neighbors and take an interest in long term stability. 



8« - - 

Berry, Unsettling , p 144 i 
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the virtues of honesty p integrity ^ and charity which promote 



stobie society are aiso the virtues which promote the farmer's 



own interests ft manufacturer p however p is not so firmly tied to 



a community. The artificer, to uae Jefferson's phrase, can apoiJ 
the airp exploit the local workforce, iSbiaon the wells p and then 
pi k up his assets and move on down the road when the business 
environment becomes hostile or demands that these externalities 
be internalized. Jefferson thus say the ehcdur^gement of farming 
a key to a unified and stable economy , 

The second virtue^ self-reliance, is also tied to Jeffer- 
son's distrust of manufacture. The farmer must be adept at a 
variety of ski lis. This fact requires the farmer to appreciate 
the complexity of naturep and the need for flexibility and 
multiple approaches in coping with challenges. The farmer p thuSp 
incorporates one aspect of the civil society - strength* through 
diversity - in his personal character. The manufacturer, oh the 
other hand, succeeds hot through diversity, but through special- 
ization - through learning how to do one thing better than anyone 
else. Wendell Berry lays heavy stiresa upon specialization in his 
critique of mbdern agriculture i 

What happens under the rule of specialization is that p 
though_society_ becomes* more and_more intricate, it has less 
and leas structure. ••• The community disintegrates because 
it ips^^ the necessary understandings^ ^9^^^f and enactments 
of _ the relations among materia la and processes , principles 
and actions^ ideals and realities, past and present, present 
and future, men and women, body and spirit, city and coun- 
try, civilization and wilderness, growth and decayp life and 
death - just as the individual character loses the sense of 
responsible involvement in these relations . No longer does 
humafi* life rise from the earth like d pyramid , broadly dhd 
considerably founded upon its sources. Now it scatters 
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itself out in a reckless horizontal sprawl, like a disorder- 
ly city whose suburbs and pavements destroy the fields i 

Berry's concern is for wholes, for the integrity and invio- 

iabiiity of sy^temt Systems depend upon diverse elements for 

their interactions^ but Berry suggests that we have lost the 

means for appreciating the unity within diversity. He sees 

nodern society as aubaisting on the conflict which arises when 

specialists follow their own detached and narrowed self-interest. 

"Checks. and balances*" he writes* "are all applied externally, by 

oppbsitibn* never by self -restraint . ... The good of the whole of 

Creation* the world and all its creatures together > is never a 

cbhaiderat ion because it is never thought of; our culture now 

LL__ _ L __ __ 10 

simply lacks the means for thinking of iti" Berry sees a 

tragic irony in the increasing reliance upon social systems 

rather than upon diverse skills incorporated in a single self. 

As human beings become less reliant upon their own individual 

abilities to make flexible and ingenious response to adversity, 

they lose the capacity to appreciate the importance of community* 

becoming destructive of the natural and social ayatema which have 

replaced the yeoman farmer's heed for self -^reliance . 

Some insight into the way that traditibhai agricultural 

hbuseholds might have been thought to instill the twin virtues of 

cominunity and self-reliance can be obtained from a description of 



g 

Berry , Unsettling , p . 21 . 
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historian Ruth Cowan, the husband waa traditionally the man who 
looks ai'ter the household^ who carea for and tehda the lahd^ 
deriving his title from the house (hus? to which he was bohcedi 
The housewife and husband worked the lahd^ hence the term "hus- 
bandry" for what we would now call farming. Thexr economic 
security depended upon working tbgeitheir and "husbanding'" thexr 
resources. The succe.^s of the household depended upon both sexes 
successfully completing a diverse aet of well defined tasks which 
were thoroughly interrelated by sexual role. Cowan writes: 

Buttermaking required that someone had cared for the cows 
(and i« i_ this was customarily men's work), and that someone 
had either made or purchased a ehurn. Breadmakihg required 
that someone had care for the wheat (men's work) as well as 
the barley (men's work) that was one of the ingredients of 
the beer (women's work) that yielded the yeast that caused 
the bread to rise. ... Women nursed and coddled infants; but 
men made the cradles and mowed the hay that* as straws 
filled and refilled the tickings that the infants lay oni 
Women scrubbed the floors, but men made the iye with which 
they did it. 

Cowan concludes this discussion by noting that before industrial- 
i7:atlbn, survival required that each household contain both sexes 
to perform requisite sexually defined tasks. The farmstead thus 
represented a closed social system in which self-reliance was 
established in an environment where it was absolutely essential 
to interact with others of the opposite sex, and, hence, of a 
fundamentally different social role. Toddy, by contrast^ it 
might be argued that the chief requirement of d household is 



^^Ruth Cowan^ More Work for Mother (New York: 1983, Basic 
Books) p 25. 
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simply cash income a need that can be secured biiiy by activity 
outside the household. 

By placing Jefferson's praise of farming within historical 
context^ one can see how he might have identified aeif-reliance 
and community aa the eaaentiai goals for agriculture. We can 
aiab understand why productivity and efficiency would not have 
been social and moral goala for Jefferaon'a agriculture. To be 
surer the production of the food heceaaary to auatain human life 
has always been a goal of agriculture, but in Jefferson'a America 
it was not a aoo ial goal. With upwarda of BO^ if the population 
employed in farming, the need to produce food enough to feed the 
family and to trade for other itema waa an important individual 
goal for each farm family; but precisely because these families 
were feeding themselves with this production, there was no need 
to define agricultural production aa a aocial goal, aa aomething 
which must be encouraged and maintained to support the atructure 
and auatanance of aociety at large. Thoae hot employed in 
farming could be fed easily by the aurplua. Similarly, a kind of 
efficiency is presupposed in the notion of self-reliance. Being 
self-reliant involves seeking efficiencies; but agaih^ theae 
efficiencies are sought not as aocial gbala> but aa individual 
ones. Community and self-reliance are sought^ on the contrary, 
hot only aa individual goala or character traita that membera of 
the farm hbuaehbld muat acquire^ but aiao aa aocial goals, as 
traits that all citizens of the new republic must acquire, in 
part thrbugh the experience and example of agriculture, i£ 
democratic liberties are to be secure. 
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It is perhajps^ worth noting in passing that this vision of 
the moral importance b£ agriculture in forming the American 
character was shared by several generations of American philoso- 
phers and political thinkers. In offering tribute to "the tiller 
of the soil'* Theodore Roosevelt expressed these sentiments: 

..^_the permanent S^owth of any State must ultimately depend 
more tiP9n the character_of its country population than upon 
anything else. No growth of cities ^ no growth a± wealth can 
make up for a loaa in either the number or the character of 
the farming population . 

Before that^ philosopher and poet Ralph Waldo Emeraori wrote: 

... that uncoriTupted behavior which we admire in animals and 
in young children belongs to [the farmer] » to the hunter, 
the sailor the man who lives in the presence of Natui'^e. 
Cities force growth and make men talkative and entertaining, 
but they make them artificial. • 

If the experience of the Jeffersonian household farm is so 
fundamental to the formation of moral character ^ what are we then 
to ^hink about ourselves? What goals can we set for tomorrows^ 
agriculture? Are we consigned to the moral lot of the urbanitee 
talkative and entertaining, but hopelessly artificial? 

Some interpreters of the American agricultural scene (and 
Wendell Berry is one) take this cbricern quite literally. Berry 
concludes that the urban experience is incapable of instilling 
the crucial virtues of community and self-reliance. He particu- 
larly laments the fact that modern agriculture has turned the 
farm itself into aii environment lacking the virtues of the 



George HcGovern Apr icultural Thought in the 2Qth Century , 
(Indianapolis: Bobba-Merrlll . 1864), p 28. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson, Society and Solitude 
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Jefferabhiah f armatead. But. t.hia ia^ ia an important, aenae, a 
niauhderat.ahdihg of t.he abcial character o£ Jefferson ^ a moral 
goaia for agricultare. Although Jefferaon doubtlessly thought 
that the 1 if e experiences of the American f ar instead were a 
reliable means to inculcate community and self-reliance into the 
moral character o£ Americana, it ia also true that the aiiructiure 
and conduct of agriculture waa to aerve aa a demonstration or 
model of theae virtues, for society as a whole. Community and 
self-reliance were eaaehtial hot ^uat for agriculture, but for 
democracy. The goal of agriculture was to serve as model of 
these virtues £or the society as a whole i Other occupational, 
most notably education, were to serve aa models of essential 
virtues for democratic liberty^ as well. The teacher serves as a 
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model for the virtues of discipline and respect for truth: and 
these virtues, too, are needed for the new republic to succeed. 
Agriculture happened to play a particularly pivotal role in 
displaying the virtues requisite for democracy because its 
virtues, community and self-reliance, embodied the heed to 
coordinate a pluraatic society in ways that would reinforce a 
aenae of self -identity and independence and these, of course, 
were cent.ral to the purposes and goals of the new republic, 
itself i As such, the mere fact that as a nation we no longer 
live and grow up on farms ia not a reason to give up on the 
Jeffersonian vision of agriculture's moral purpose. The key 
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point, ia that we miiat learn these virtues somewhere, and one way 
to encourage them ±a to have them prominently displayed in the 
social purpose o£ a aociaiiy and economically central anc vital 
activity, such as agricultures 

The GQais- ^£ Apr ictilt Aire Tomorrow 
The idea that agriculture is to serve as a moral example to 
the rest of us seems pretty old fashioned in today's world i 
Furthermore, today's £armers, agricultural researchers, and 
agribusiness employees must £eel a justifiable lack of patience 
with the suggestion that they must be moral saints, exhibiting 
the virtues of community and self -reliance, when their individual 
gdala^ their liveiihobd and quality of life, are in such grave 
danger. Understood as moral duties which citizens in agriculture 
must perform for the salvation of the city folk, the Jefferaohian 
goals are absurd. If they are to be made plausible to us today* 
these goals must be interpreted hot as duties that people in 
agriculture have to the rest of society* but quite the reverse,, 
as duties that society has to agriculture. These goals create a 
duty to structure our society in such a way that it becomes 
possible for agriculture to embody principles of community and 
self -reliance^ as well as productivity and efficiency. 

The idea that emphasis upon productivity and efficiency has 
led us to lose sight of agriculture's broader moral purposes was 
argued by E. F. Schumacher in his 1972 book. S mall la B eaut^fu^ , 
Like Wendell Berry , Schumacher laments specialisation and the 
stress upon cash income that it brings. He describes "the 
philosophy of the townsman" who interprets the economic failure 
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agriculture as evidence that it is merely a "declining enter- 
prise." The townsman^ he says, sees ho heed for improvements ^ 
**...aa regards the lahd^ but only as regards farmers' incomesi 
and these can be made if there are fewer farmersi"^^ For 
Schumacher p the main fbczua ia on the proper uae of land, and hia 
intention ia to demohatrate that economic values have undercut 
agriculture's traditional land ethic, the main danger to the land 
in our time being, . . the townsman's determination to apply to 
agriculture the principles of industry. "^^ He condemns those who 
see agriculture as essentially directed toward the production of 
salable commodities, and writes, 

A wider view sees agriculture as having to fulfill at least 
three tasks: 

- to keep man in touch with living nature^ of which he 
is and remains a highly vulnerable part ; 

- to humanize and ehoble man's wider habitat; and 

- to bring forth the foodstuffs and other materials 
which are heeded for a i^ecommlhg life. 

I do not believe that a civilization which recogiiiaea only 
the third of these taaka^ _ and which pursues it with such 
ruthleaaness and violence that the other two tasks are hot 
merely neglected but systematically counteracted, has any 
chance of long-term survival. 

Schumacher sees broader goals for agriculture than productivity 

and efficiency. He states them not in terms of community and 

self-reliance, however, but in terms of duties to nature^ to the 

natural environment. 
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Another recent critic of productivity and efficiency was 
Aldo Leopold, whoee atatemeht d£ the land ethic in A SandCbantv 
Almanac alab appeals to ah appreciation of the natural environ- 
jieht. Leopold describes an "ethical sequence" in which freedoms 
have been restricted down through history as human civilization 
has come to understand more clearly the distinction between 
social and ahti-abciai conduct. He citeia the abolition o± 
slavery as a great example of moral progress. The key to t:riis 
advance^ in Leopold's eyes, was to dispense with the notion that 
human beings could stand as property. The disposal di" property i 
he writes, "...is a matter of expediency^ not of right and 

_ £ ^ _ _ _ _ _ 

wrong." Leopold thought that the next stage in humanity's 
moral development was to move beyond the notion of land as 
property. 

Land, like Odysseus' alave-girla, is still property. The 
land-man relation is still strictly economic, entailing 
priviliges but not obligation. the extension of ethics to 
Eiand3 isj, if I_r©ad the evidence correctly, an_ evolutionary 
possiblity_and an ecological necessity . ... All ethics so 
far evolved rest, upon a single premise: that the individual 
is a member of © community of interdependent parts. His 
^^'^^"^"^^^ prompt him to compete for his jplace in that 
community, but his ethics prompt him also to cooperate 
(perhaps in order that there be a place to compete for)i'^^ 

Leopold swarea with Schumacher an interest in environmental 

values, but unlike Schumacher^ he centers his argument on the 

place of community as the central drgainizing value for any 
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system of ethics. For Leopold as for Jefferson > community is a 
value and a goal that brings into focus the sense in which we are 
dependent upon each other even for the independence or liberty 
that is the overarching purpose of society. 

There are two crucial points to be learned from Schumacher 
and from Leopold- The first is that economic goals need to be 
moderated by values that state clearly our society's dependence 
upon natural systems i Both of these authors think that the 
economic goals of productivity and efficiency can lead to an 
abuse of natural resources and a degradation of the natural 
systems on which human society depends. The argument here is a 
rather complicated one, and we cannot do justice to it in the 
time remaining- There is a sense in which economics serves quite 
adequately to express our dependence upon natural systems, for as 
natural resources become scarce or our use of them becomes in any 
way imperiled^ prices go up and demand goes down. In the case of 
f oodstuffs^ . however ^ demand goes down only when population goes 
dowh> and thia^ as Maithua wrote, is achieved only through human 
misery and vice. A main purpose of society, then, in minimizing 
human misery, is to establish an agriculture with margins of 
safety. this margin of safety is, in the economic sense* an 
ineffiency. It is a waste of productive resources that might be 
put to another uae^ and indeed would be put to another use if 
falling market prices were allowed to drive down production i It 
is an inefficiency, however, that reduces misery, thus securing a 
vital social goal. 
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On the other hand, at the aame time that our margin q£ 
aafety isolates ua from the tragedy of starvation, it iaolatea us 
from the feedback mechanisms that inform ua when we are increas- 
ing our vulnerability to a breakdown in the environmental system 
that supports agricultural practice. Those o£ us outside the 
system o£ agriculture become oblivious to our dependence upon 
nature and upon the people within agriculture who cultivate 
nature to fulfill our needs. The second point to be learned from 
Schumacher and Leopold is that our agriculture must now find a 
way to provide feedback on bur use and abuse of natural resources 
well before the Malthuaiah controls of famine and warfare occur. 
This hew goal for agriculture, which is a creation b£ agricul- 
ture's success in achieving productivity and efficiency goals, 
is, as Leopold thought, a modification of the old Jefferaonian 
goals ^ We must become cognizant of our community, and this now 
means not only our community of fellow citi2ena> but also bur 
dependence upon the natural environment; and we must become 
self-reliant, responsible for moderating bur use of economic and 
natural resources through a conscious prbcess of self -control . 

We have not accepted these brbader readings of the old 
Jeffersohian goals fbr tbday's agriculture, or, at least, we have 
not accepted them ail the way. As a society we want the produc- 
tivity and the efficiency, and we also want the margin of aafery 
that prevents ua from experiencing market ad3uatT;tehts which carry 
the price tag of hunger and misery. We have an agriculture that 
serves these goals, but our agriculture does hot communicate to 
ua, to the rest of society, the sense in which bur way of life 
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depends upon a broader community - a community that includes both 
the human beinga who today arie suffering from low prices and . 
impoasibla debt loada, end the interactions with the natural 
environment determine the cbnditiona for agricultural produciiioni 
Our agriculture does not inform us of our responsibility to make 
a conscious and judicious application of of our abilities to 
produce and consume the produce of the earth in a way that ia 
consistent with the suatainabiiity of our agricultural ayauem and 
the long term survival of our society i We are consuming our 
agricultural resources at an alarming rate, and no resource is 
being lost faster than the human resource, the people of our 
agricultural sector who possess the skills and desire to fulfill 
the goals of community and self-reliance for agriculture in the 
years to come. 

How do we build ah agriculture that respects our sense of 
community with the people on bur farms and with the natural 
world? How do we incorporate a sense of responsibility for our 
own long term survival into the choices that we make as consum- 
ers^ as producers^ and as citizens? the first step, I submit, ia 
to abandon the modern conceit that agriculture has no moral 
purpose beyond the economic goals of productivity and efficiency. 
These economic goals are real goals to be sure, and critics like 
Wendell Berry or E. F. Schumacher are wrong to denigrate them so 
mercilessly. But we will never find our complete salvation 
merely in the right set of economic policies. To make an agri- 
culture that will serve bur need for a spirit of community and 
self-reliance in the future , we must first accept the need for 
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cdmmuhity and self -rQliance one© again as social and moral goals 
£br agriculture. We must, educate ourselves and our children that 
our society cannot serve our material goals unless it also aervea 
the goals o£ community ond moral responsibilty that make society 
po^isibie in the first instance. Now as for Jefferson^ an under- 
standing of agriculture, of its practice arid its social role^ can 
become a crucial component in the mor^^l and spiritual regenera- 
tion of our selves and our society. 
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